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Hamburgh is the largest city in Germany, after Vienna 
and, Berlin, but its importance is not derived frem either 
imperial or royal influence, and to its commerce alone is 
it indebted for its pre-eminence. It is the great commer- 
cial emporium of the north of Europe, and the most ex- 
tensive depot for English goods on the Continent. Its 
site on the banks of the Elbe, about eighty miles distant 
from the sea, was selected by Charlemagne, during his 
contests with the pagans of the north, for the foundation 
of a town; and if its situation as a defensive outpost prov- 
ed advantageous, it is still better calculated in more peace- 
ful times for the seat of commerce and a grand mart for 
northern and eastern Germany. On the extinction of the 
dynasty of Charlemagne, Elamburgh had to maintain a 
long struggle with the dukes of Saxony, and afterwards 
with the counts of Holstein. At length it freed itself 
from feudal shackles, and as one of the principal members 
of that great confederation of the middle ages, known un- 
der the name of the Hanseatic League, it both secured 
and maintained its independence. Long after the League 
had lost its ascendancy, Hamburgh was recognised and 
confirmed in its rights as one of the free cities of the 
German empire. On Germany being overrun by the 
French, Hamburgh was incorporated with the French 
empire, and in 1810, beeame the capital of the department 
of the Mouths of the Elbe. The period of the French 
domination was most disastrous to the commerce of Ilam- 
burgh, but peace brought with it a return of prosperity. 
Under the treaties of 1815, Hamburgh was admitted a 
member of the German Confederation, and has one vote 
in the deliberations of the Diet which represents that 
body, but in the Select Council one vote only is allowed 
to Hamburgh, and the other free towns of Lubeck, Bre- 
men, and Frankfort. The free territory of Hamburgh 
contains an area of 150 square miles, being exactly the 
size of the small county of Rutland. On the south Ham- 
burgh is bounded by the Elbe, which separates it from 
Hanover; on the north and west by the duchy of Hol- 
stein, and on the east by the duchy of Lauenburgh, both 
belonging to Denmark. The thriving town of Altona, 
containing about 30,000 inhabitants, is in the territory of 
Denmark, and not more than two miles from the gates of 
Hamburgh. 

The population of the city of Hamburgh exceeds 120,- 
000 ; and with that of the territory annexed to it, amounts 
to about 130,000. The great majority are Lutherans, and 
Calvinists are excluded from the government of the city, 
while at the free town of Lubeck, where there is a major- 
ity of Calvinists, Lutherans are excluded., The Jews at 
Hamburgh amount to several thousands, and the number 
of English merchants and their families fluctuates between 
a thousand and fifteen hundred. 

Scarcely any of the public buildings are calculated to at- 
tract the attention of the architect. The Borsenhalle or 
Exchange is one of the finest edifices, and the principal 
church is remarkable for the height of its tower, which 
exceeds by fifiy feet that of St. Paul’s cathedral. Stran- 
gers and foreigners generally find the Exchange one of 
the principal places of attraction. Here the merchants, 
bankers, brokers, shipowners, and mercantile classes re- 
sort daily, and the busy hum of a multitude, many of them 
speaking in different languages, renders the scene on 
Change one of great bustle and animation. There are 
above a thousand subscribers to the Exchange, who each 
pay 60 marks a year. A news-room and commercial |i- 
brary are connected with the establishment: and under 
the same roof are a dancing and concert room, several 


rooms for billiards, a coffee-house, and a printing office. 
The ramparts of the gity have been levelled, and a prome- 
nade and public garden have been formed on their site, 
thus forming a most agreeable place of recreation for the 
inhabitants. This promenade is continued all round the 
city, passing along the west side of the Alster river. On 
the north side of Hamburgh the Alster forms a fine basin, 
chiefly used for parties of pleasure.—Penny Mag. 





Moral ales. 
ORIGINAL. 

THE PIC-NIC. 
It was the afternoon of a cloudless day in July. Nota 
leaf stirred ; the little birds folded their weary wings and 
forgot to sing, and nought was heard save the lazy hum 

of the grasshopper, and the distant lowing of the cattle. 
There is a little cottage yonder at the foot of the hill, 
almost concealed from view by the thick foliage which 
surrounds it. The latticed porch in front, is covered with 











which two persons are seated. How pale and emaciated 
are the features of the mother, as she reclines her head 
upon the fair young girl, who supports with such tender 
care, the feeble frame of one so dear to her. They are 
talking together, and Lucy seems sad as she speaks. 

** Now, mother, do not ask me to go; you know how 
much I would prefer staying at home with you. I am not 
acquainted with any of the party, and besides, we are 
poor now, I could not bear to be laughed at.” 

*“* My dear Lucy,” said her mother, ‘‘ you confine your- 
self too much for me. It pains me to see you shut your- 
self up, these lovely summer days, whey all the young peo- 
ple of the village, are enjoying the sports of the season. I 
had hoped, when we came to this spot from the city, that 
the roses would bloom on your cheeks, but you are paler 
than ever now. Indeed you must go, dear, Old Sarah has 
promised to take care of me while you are absent.” 

** Well, I will go, mother, if it is only because you wish 
a” 

Mrs, Cline had not always been poor. She had lived 
in the city, surrounded by all the comforts and many of 
the luxuries of life. A devoted husband and several chil- 
dren, had filled her cup of happiness to the brim, and she 
had also a more enduring portion in Heaven. But what 
are earthly blessings? ‘They are even as our life, “a va- 
por that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.” One night the fearful news reached that happy 
household, that the husband and father had been lost in 
the wreck of one of our ill-fated steamers. At the mo- 
ment when they were looking forward toa joyful meeting, 
they learned that they should never meet again in this 
world. A wearing grief preyed heavily upon the health 
and spirits of Mrs. Cline, but she was called from her 
deep sorrow, to the bedside, and finally to the graves of 
three beloved children. One by one she saw them cut 
down in the bloom of youth by a fearful disease, until her 
spirits sank within her, and she feared that she was for- 
saken of God. But she had not trusted in vain in Him, 
who hath said, ‘‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” 
and in place of excessive grief, came a quiet resignation 
unto her soul, and she could say, ‘‘ the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, and blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

The next morning dawned bright and clear upon the 
cottage of the Clines. A thunder storm during the night 
| had purified the air and Jaid the dust, and the drops upon 











thick, shadowing vines, and within is a rustic bench upon | 





every leaf and blade of grass sparkled like diamonds in 
the rays of the rising sun. Lucy stood at the window, 
and gazed with all the rapture of a lover of nature upon 
the scene before her. To one, brought up in a crowded 
city, the varied beauties of the country afforded ever new 
and fresh delight. But gradually a sad expression stole 
over her face. Her mother, how could she leave her all 
day, and with one or two who could ill supply the place 
of an affectionate danghter. Lucy knew that her mother 
had not long to live. Thespirit had bowed meekly under 
severe trials, but the flesh was weak, and Mrs. Cline was 
slowly, but too surely sinking into the grave. No won- 
der, then, that it pained Lucy to leave, for a single day, 
the dearest friend she possessed, when they were so soon 
to part. But it was her mother’s wish, and she deter- 
mined to comply as cheerfully as possible. She arranged 
the pillows of the invalid, placed a glass of fresh water on 
the table beside her, and then gathered a few wild flow- 
ers, which might shed a pleasant fragrance over the sick 
room. She then made her own toilet, which took her not 
long, for Lucy’s best frock was a simple calico ; but with 
her long beautiful hair braided around her head, and fall- 
ing in graceful ringlets upon her shoulders, she could have 
vied with many a ball-room beauty, though arrayed in 
costly splendor. <A few white rose buds she twined in her 
hair, and then hastening down stairs, she impressed a fond 
kiss upon her mother’s cheek, and went to the door where 
a wagon had just stopped. Some of the party had called 
for her on their way, and she was very glad of the ride, as 
it would have been a long walk. 

The party assembled in a beautiful grove upon the side 
of a hill, which commanded an extensive view upon all 
sides. Lucy saw many gay and happy faces around her, 
but they were nearly all strangers, and though she was 
naturally very sociable and lively, yet she could not over- 
come the timidity which had been increased by her long 
seclusion with her mother. A few came up and spoke to 
her, but it seemed to be rather out of pity than anything 
else, and some looked at her dress, and smiled and whis- 
pered together, until Lucy felt as if she could not kee 
back her tears. But soon the refreshments were handed 
round, and she, for a while, received no new wound to her 
feelings. 

At length some of the company proposed that they 
should be favored with a song. Several young ladies were 
requested to sing, but they all declined. A gentleman 
stepped up to Lucy, and asked her if she would not sing. 
Before she had time to reply, a fashionable young lady 
from the city said toa friend near her, ‘‘ What a fool 
Henry is, to ask that rustic damsel to bore us with one of 
her songs! She looks as if she had come from the back 
woods; I don’t believe she ever heard anything but Old 
hundred and Greenville in her life.” This unfeeling 
speech uttered in a loud whisper reached Lucy’s ears, and 
a burning blush overspread her pale features, but her pride 
came to her aid, and she replied in a tone unusual for her, 
“TI thank you, sir, I had rather not sing.” ‘The gentle- 
man seemed exceedingly pained by his cousin’s rudeness, 
and eadeavored to efface the remembrance of it from Lu- 
cy’s mind by engaging her in conversation. She replied 
only in monosyllables at first, but he became so entertain- 
ing that she could not resist his kindness, and before long, 
she spoke with as much animation as himself. 

“Come, Henry, let us go and take a walk,” said the 
cousin before mentioned, who could not bear to see a rich 
relation of her own, bestowing his attentions upon a green 
country girl, as she chose to denominate Lucy. ‘ That is 
a good idea, so we will,’’ said he, at the same time offer- 
ing his arm to Lucy. The haughty cousin walked away 
very much chagrined, and found another partner suited to 
her rank. The party formed into little groups, and walk- 
ed about the grounds. They descended the slope, and 
sauntered along the banks of the river that flowed at the 
foot of the hill, or wandered in other directions, wherever 
fancy led them. Henry Loring, for that was the name of 
Lucy’s companion, chose a retired path which wound 
around the hilll for some distance, and then descended 
rather abruptly to the water. They had been gathering 
wild flowers for sometime, when Lucy spied one more rare 
and beautiful than any they had yet found, growing upon 
a little bank at one side. ‘‘O! 1 must have that,” she 
exclaimed, and she sprang forward, before young Loring 
could detain her. The next moment she disappeared, a 
faint scream was heard, and the body of the unfortunate 
girl was seen floating down with the current. Several of 
the party had now reached the spot. Henry Loring for 
one instant was stupefied ; then flinging off his coat, he 
jumped into the river, and made every exertion to reach 
the drowning girl. Being a good swimmer he at length 
succeeded, and seizing her by the clothes, he reached the 
land with his unconscious burden. A rude litter was pre- 
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pared, and Lucy was conveyed to the spot where they had | paper one fine summer morning, when the above words 


left the carriages. Althongh wet to the skin, Mr. Loring 
insisted upon taking her home, and no one could refuse 
to allow this pleasure to her deliverer. Lucy, at last, 
opened her eyes, but she seemed utterly bewildered, and 
soon closed them again. At the dag of her mother’s cot- 


tage he lifted her out, and met the old woman in the en- | 


try, who exclaimed, “ O! is she dead? Jt will kill her 
poor mother.” 
said the young man. ‘ Where shall I carry her?” Old 

Sarah showed the way up stairs, and he laid Lucy gently 
on the bed and left her. At the door he slipped his purse 
into the old woman’s hand, and said, ‘‘ let her have every- 
thing she needs, and take good care of her; you had bet- 
ter get a nurse, but don’t say where you gét the money.’ 

He had perceived that the family, although evidently ac- 
customed to better things, could ill afford the expenses of 
sickness, and he took this delicate way of granting them 
effectual aid. 

Mrs. Cline had been alarmed by the noise, and now 
questioned old Sarah about it. She told her all that she 
knew of her daughter’s situation, and Mrs, Cline asked 
her to go immediately and see what could be done for her. 
Sarah had been a good nurse in her day, and she knew 
just what to do in the present circumstances, so that ina 
little while she made Lucy as ecmfortable as she could. 
But the poor girl had sustained too much fright and expo- 
sure for so delicate a frame, and before night she was in a 
raging fever. Sarah obeyed Mr. Loring’s instructions, 
and went to procure a nurse, whom she scon returned with 
to the cottage. 

Mrs. Cline was too weak to go up stairs, and she felt 
the most cruel anxiety for her daughter, but, she was told 
that every thing possible should be done for her, and she 
endeavored to calm her apprehensions. 

In a day or two, Mr. Loring called to see how Lucy 
was, and seemed extremely concerned to hear of her se- 
vere illness. He continued to call during all her sick- 
ness, though he merely heard that she was about the same, 
but utterly unconscious of any thing around her. 

At length the disease spent itself, and Lucy was restor- 
ed to reason, and although helpless as an infant, she grad- 
ually recovered her health. She wished to know all about 
the cause of her sickness, and old Sarah told her what she 
knew of the matter; that she had been brought home ap- 
parently drowned, by a young man, on the day of the pic- 
nic. A confused recollection of the'circumstances now 
came to Lucy’s mind, and -a faint color overspread her 
cheeks, as she asked if he had ever’'been at the cottage 
since. ‘ Yes, almost every day he rides out here, and in- 


quires for you; | thought he must be some relation of 


yours, he seemed so anxious about you,” said the old 
woman, 

Lucy at length wholly recovered, and was able to thank 
her deliverer herself. She did not indeed know how 


much she was indebted to him, for old Sarah had kept her ® 


secret about the purse, but she knew that he had saved 
her life, and gratitude, and shall I not say, still warmer 
feelings towards him, filled her heart. 

Mrs. Cline seemed to revive, when Lucy first came 
down stairs, and pressed the wonted kiss upon her moth- 
er’s lips, but Lucy soon saw that there was a great altera- 
tion in her. With affectionate solicitude, she watched by 
her day after day, and never seemed tired of administer- 
ing to her wants. 

Henry Loring became a constant visiter at the house, 
and Mrs. Cline saw with a feeling of delightful satisfac- 


tion, that she should not leave her darling daughter with- 


out a protector, when she herself should be slumbering in 
the grave. a 

Henry and Lucy were united ‘at the bedside of Mrs. 
Cline, only oné'short week before she breathed her last, 
atid the lovely bride found some consolation for her loss, 
in the devoted attachment of a husband who was in every 
respect worthy of her. ad . . 

A young lady was lolling upon a sofa, in ‘a richly fur- 
nished apartment, in one of our fashionable cities, read- 
ing the newspaper. “I declare,” she exclaimed, “‘if cou- 
sin Henry isn’t married! And to Lucy Cline—who in the 
world is she? O, I remember, now, that little fright of a 
country girl at the pic-nic in L. was named Lucy Cline. 
Well I hope I shan’t be such a fool as to disgrace my 
family so.” 


A few weeks: after, the papers ‘announced that Miss 


Amanda Loring, daughter of Samuel Loritig, Esq. of 


| 
“Do not let her mother sce her then,” 





met her eye. 
, with her; she was repeating them by heart for the second 
| time, when* the clock struck nine. Maria started up, 
| * school time !” ‘she should certainly be late, and then she 
| remembered that the clock was ten minutes too fast, she 
| might yet arriye at school in season; and, hastily putting 
on her bonnet, and catching her basket on her arm, she 
ran with all her might; the bell was ringing its last peal, 
| and the door was about to be closed, as she skipped up 
| the steps of the school house. 
| ‘Though very warm with running, a smile of satisfaction 
| passed over her countenance, for she had succeeded in be- 
| ing punctual , every lgsson that she was to recite during 
| the forenoon had been prepared the evening before. 

The exercises commenced. Maria had her composi- 
tion to copy, and her lessons for afternoon to look over a 
little; and warm, and out of breath, she wished for half an 
hour to rest; but she must attend to her composition, she 
had not even chosen her subject. ‘‘ Wisely improve the 
present, its hours return not again,” thought she, and im- 
mediately took her pen, ink and paper. She leaned her 
head on her hand for a moment, to think, and then began 
to write. ‘ 

She had composed but a few lines, however, before her 
class was called; the composition when finished, though 
written at intervals between the classes, was satisfactory 
to her as she read it over, and she glanced at the clock. 

“ My composition finished, my recitations through, and 
half an hour left to review my lessons for afternoon, this 
will be a fortunate day,’ thought she, as she proceeded to 
fold her paper ; at that moment, her arm knocked the ink- 

| stand, and over it went; it was not very full, so that only 
a little stream ran quickly dver the sheet, but though only 
a little stream, it had spoiled all her work; the teacher 
would not permit 4 single blot on the compositions, not 
even an erasure; so, of course, he would not receive this; 
she had not time to re-copy it, and would he accept her 
excuse for not presenting her composition at the appoint- 
ed day? he was so particular to have his scholars punc- 
tual, (that was one reason why she had hurried to school 
in the morning,) .would he not say that her work was 
carelessly spoiled? five minutes had already been passed, 
in looking at the blotted paper; this would not. do, she 
had other duties to perform, or she would fail in punctn- 
j| ality more than once; she wanted to cry,, but that would 
donogood. ‘ Look not mournfully into the past,” thought 

. she, and then.took out her books. 

After school, she went to the teacher’s desk with the 
disfigured composition in her hand, and told him how the 
accident had happened. He heard her kindly, but said 
he could not receive it with the others, and she must re- 
copy it before the end of the week. 

Maria fancied that he looked’ displeased, and could 
hardly keep back her tears. 





she went home that night. 

“IT thought this was to have been a fortunate day,” 
thought she, “ and it has proved very unfortunate ; ‘I shall 
not want to go to school to-morrow, nor:to see Mr. B. at 
all,”’ at this moment the words, ‘‘ Go’ forth to meet the 
shadowy future, without fear, and with a manly heart,” 


relate to her mother the occurrences of the day. Her 
mother listened with great interest, and then replied, ““My 
little girl must remember the benefit these words’ have af; 
forded her, and bear in mind the faet that good and noble 
thoughts may be made useful to children, as well as to 
grown persons.” 4 Miry Ann. 





History and Biography. 





ORIGINAL. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 62.] 
James II. 
Crowned 1685—Dethroned 1689. 
Charles IT. left no legitimate children’ ‘The next heir 
was his brother, the duke of York, wlio succeeded him 


with the title of James If. He had been bred a Papist by 
his mother, and was very bigoted in’ his attathment to 


She re-read them until they were familiar 


**Look ‘not mournfully into 
the past,” kept coming to her mind, and she resolved to 
do the best she could; but her mind was rather sad, as 


came to her mind, and she went smiling into the house, to 


had eloped with a young man who passed himself off for a 
count, but turned out to be a serving man, who had’ been 
discharged from a hotel on account of his dishonesty, and 
thought doubtless to ymprove his condition by running 





away with an heiress; but he had found himself mistaken, 
for he had cut her off with a shilling. 

How estimable does the sterling worth of the heart and 
mind appear, when compared with the ill-used gold which 
so dazzles vulgar minds, Exta. 











Learning. 





ORIGINAL, 


THE PAST. 


A STORY FOR ADA, 


** Look not mournfully into the past, it comes not back 
again! Wisely improve the present, it isthine. Go forth 
to meet the shadowy future, without fear, and with a man- 
ly heart.” 





Maria was a thoughtful child; she was reading a news- 


Popery. This was well known, and together with his 
gloomy, proud, and cruel disposition, made him! Very un- 
popular. Yet he determined to rule arbitrarily, and if 
possible to turn the nation to Popery. In this he was led 
on by the queen, who was also a bigoted Papist, and by 
the Jesuits with whom he was surrounded, one of whom, 
he created privy counsellor. His first measiire was, to 
punish those who had raised the ramor of a Popish’plot ; 
and Oates, the author of it, was condemned to pay a heavy 
fine, to be whipped on two different days from Aldgate to 
Newgate, and from Newgate to T'yburn, to be imprisoned 
during life, and to stand in the pillory five times a year. 
But, in the next reign he was released, and a pension of 
nearly 2000 dollars a year, was settled on him. 

The duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son of the late 
king, though he had left his country, was ‘still persecuted 
by James, till he was provoked to make an attempt on the 
kingdom. He was popular with the people; and had af- 
fairs been ripe for a rebellion, and he possessed sufficient 
talents for the enterprise, he might have succeeded. ‘As 
it was, he collected a considerable army, and gained man 
adherents, but they were cut to pieces, and he himseif 
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taken and executed. If James had been wise, he would 
have stopped here, and pardoned the rest; but being of a 
jealous, vindictive temper, he pursued those that had join 

ed in this attempt with relentless cruelty, two hundred anu 
fifty having been executed, with great cruelty and barbar- 
ity, and among them some women, whose only crime was 
harboring the refugees. One base fellow who had Leen 
engaged in the rebellion, was kindly entertained by a good 
lady; but hearing that a reward was offered to these that 
informed against criminals, he informed against hise pro- 
tectress, who was burned at the stake, while he, the crim- 
inal whom ske had harbored, was pardoned! Jeffries, 
the judge, who was employed in these cruelties, an intem- 
perate and furicus man, was created a peer, and made lord 
chancellor, which showed that James approved of all he 
had done, and made him still more hated by the people. 

The king now went on with his measures to bring back 
the nation to the Catholic religion. He appointed Catho- 
ics to office, without taking the test oath required by law. 
He admitted four Catholics into his privy council, and 
those of his courtiers who would not turn papist, he dis- 
carded. ‘The governor of Ireland’ was removed, and a 
Catholic appointed in bis place, whe expelled all Protes- 
tants from office, and put Catholics in their places. His 
chancellor declared from the bench that all Protestants 
were rogues, and that, among forty thousand, there was 
not one but was a traitor, a’rebel, and a villain. 

The clergy now preached against these arbitrary meas- 
ures; and in particular Dr, Sharp of London, severely con- 
demned those who had changed their religion to gain the 
favor of the king. James was angry at this, and ordered 
the bishop of London to suspend him, which he refused ; 
and the king appointed a court of high commission, with 
unlimited authority over the whole church of England. 
By this court, the bishop and Dr. Sharp were suspended. 
This court was very odious to the nation. 

The king’s next measure was, to grant liberty of con- 

, Science to all dissenters ; which, ifhonestly intended would 
have been a just and good measure; but it was covertly 
designed to favor Popery, till it should be well established, 
and then to withdraw it from all others. It was, likewise, 
contrary to law, and therefore, what he had no authority 
to grant. But in Scotland, it was confined to the Catho- 
liés alone. He also twice sent a commission to Rome, to 
make his submission to the Pope, and to bring his king- 
dom again int fellowship with the “holy see.” ~The pope 
sent his nuncio to England; and though it was contrary 
to law for any communication from Rome to be received 
in England, yet the nuncio made a public’and solemn en- 
try into Windsor ; and the duke of Somerset was dismiss- 
ed from the employment of the king, for refusing to attend. 
Thus did James trample the laws under his feet. 

The Jesuits were also admitted into England; and the 
king atten\pted to force Catholic professors upon the col- 
fegés ; and becatse the fellows of Magdalen college would 
not appoint a papist, and a man of bad character, as their 
president, at his command, he turned them all out, except 
two, who were Papists. He then issued another declara- 
tion of liberty of conscence, and commanded the clergy to 
read it from the pulpit, which most of them refused to do. 
Several of the bishops waited on him, with a humble re- 
monstrance against these proceedings ; and he had them 
lodged in the tower, and tried for a seditious libel; but 
the jury had the courage to acquit them. 

All these arbitrary measures only served more and more 
to render the king odious to the people. But the king was 
nothing daunted. He issued orders to prosecute all the 
clergy who had refused to read his declaration; and all 
but two hundred had refused. 

Finding the clergy so untractable, he next tried the ar- 
my; and thinking, if he could get one regiment to promise 
obedience, the rest would follow, he ordered one of the 
regiments to be drawn up in his presence, and desired 
such as were against his late declaration, to lay down their 
arms; and he had the mortification of seeing the whole 
battallion ground their arms. But opposition only inflam- 
ed the king’s zeal ; aud he had not the good sense to see 
that he could not carry his measures against the voice,of 
the whole nation. 

An event now took place, which in other circumstances, 
would have been the occasion of universal rejoicing; but 
which now tended only to increase the general discon- 
tent. The people had been looking for a Protestant suc- 
cession, in the Prince of Orange, who was next heir to 
the crown. Bat now the king had a'son born, who would 
be the heir; and they saw little hope from a prince edu- 
cated under such influences as were about the king; and 
his measures becoming intolerable, they began to think of 
a revolution in favor of the Prince of Orange, as the only 
hope of the nation. his prince, expecting to succeed 
James, had hitherto supported him. But now, seeing all 
hopes of his succession cut off, he was ready to listen to 
the complaints of the English people. He entered into 
correspondence with them, and promised them all that 
they desired, and they sent deputations to him, earnestly 
desiring him to come over and take possession of the 
kingdom. He soon had in, motion an army of fourteen 
thousand men, together with a considerable fleet. 

When the king of England first heard of the intentions 
of his son-in-law, hé would not believe it; and when the 
king of France assured him it was true, and offered to as- 
sist him, still he could not believe it, and declined the of- 
fer. But, when he found it was really so, he was in great 
trouble. Te immediately set about receding from his ill- 
timed measures. But the people had no confidence in his 
sincerity, and it was too late to stop the revolution. Wil- 





liam made a rapid descent upon the kingdom, and ina 
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short time all parties flocked to his standard, and James 
and his priests were left ‘‘ alone in their glory.” They fled 
together, to France ; and when parliament met, they de- 
clared the throne vacant, agreeably to an old law, which 


provided that, when the monarch left the kingdom, with- | 


out providing for the administration of the government, it 
should be accounted an abdicativn of the throne. 

We suppose our readers, by this time, are more than 
tired of royalty ; but we have a few chapters more. _N. 





Morality. 


A FAST-DAY EXPLOIP. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


« Boys, it is time to get up,” said Mr. Bingham, stand- 
ing at the foot of the staircase which led to the chamber in 
whiclz they slept. 

“Yes, sir,” replied one of the boys, “‘ we are getting 
” 

up. 
They dressed themselves and came down, but did not 
find their father at: work. . ‘‘ Where is father?” said Addi- 
son to his mother, who was busy getting break fast. 

“ He is in his room,” was her reply. ‘They wondered 
what’ he could be doing there. He was always accustom- 
ed to accomplish a good deal of work before breakfast, 
and commonly required the assistance of his two elder 
boys at least. The boys went out into the yard, and ex- 
pected their father would soon be out, to tell them what to 
do. An unusual stillnes, seemed to pervade the village. 
The store which stcod on the opposite side of the street 
was closed. The clink of the hammer was not heard at 
the blacks mith’s shop. Scarcely a person was to be seen 
in the street. 

“ Well,” said Addison, ‘ if Sunday ever came twice in 
a week, I should think it was Sunday to-day.” 

“Tt does seem like it,” said James. 

“ Can’t I play any to-day?” said Albert, who was quite 
a small boy. 

“ Yes, you can play; for it isn’t Sunday that is certain ; 
for day before yesterday was Sunday.” 

“T can’t see what it means,” said James. 

After some further time spent in talking and wondering, 
the boys were called to breakfast. They; thought the 
breakfast rather a frugal one, yet. they made no remarks 
about it. They had been taught to-eat what was set be- 
fore them, provided it was clean and wholesome. 

“Father,” said James, “‘ what do you intend to do to- 
day?” 

“1 intend to go to.meeting, of course,” said Mr. 
Bingham. 

“ Going to meeting!” said James, with great surprise. 

“Yes; what is there so strange about it ?” 

“1 don’t know, sir. I didn’t know there was to bea 
meeting ?” 

“Where was you on the Sabbath ?” 

“T was at meeting.” — 

“He has forgotten,”: said Addison, ‘that. it is fagt- 
day.” 

“T have not forgotten it, for I never knew it,” replied 
James. 

On the Sabbath, the pastor had announced that Tues- 
day would be kept by the church as a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer, in view of the low state of religion 
in the place. How happened it, if the boys were at meet- 
ing, that they did not hear this notice? 1f the truth must 
be told, they were fast asleep when the notice was given. 
How could that be, some one may ask; would Mr. Bing- 
ham let such big boys.#s James and Addison sleep in the 
house of God? I think he would have kept them awake, 
if they had been in the pew with him; but this was not 
the case. In accordance with a custom which prevails in 
too many places in our. land, the boys of the congrega- 
tion were allowed to sit by themselves in the gallery. 
Hence they could play or sleep if they felt so disposed, 
without any one to trouble them. Mr. Bingham’s boys 
were, as I said, fast asleep, when notice of the fast-day was 
given. They often went to sleep during divine service. 
They would have thought it highly improper to stretch 
themselves out at length, and go to:sleep in a gentleman’s 
parlor; but they did not seem to think it was improper to 
do so in the house of God. 

Addison had heard something said about the fast, as he 
was passing out of the church, and his father’s remark 
about going to meeting, brought it to his «recollection. 
He was a shrewd boy, and quickly inferred the true state 
ofthe case. He was, therefore, led to make the remark, 
“He has forgotten that it is fast-day ;” though a moment 
before, he knew as little about it as Jamesdid. Did he do 
Wrong by making that remark? Yes; for he designed to 
convey the impression that he was awake on the Sabbath, 
and heard the notice, and remembered it, though no one 
of these three things was true. He designed to convey a 
filse impression, and was therefore guilty of falsehood. It 
Was just about as bad as if he had wilfully stated, in so 
many words, what he knew to be false.» He did not think 
so. Oh no; he had no idea of being a liar. 

After prayers, Mr. Bingham said to the boys, “ You 
May now drive the cows to pasture, and then wash your- 
selves, and get ready for meeting. I wish you to go to 
the prayer meeting.” 

“Isn’t there going to be preaching?” said Addison; 
as though the absence of preaching would be a great pri- 
Vation to him. 

“Yes, there will be preaching at the usual hour, but 
there is to be a prayer-meeting first.” 





The boys went to drive the cows to pasture, but went 
very slowly, and stopped to examine every pebble in the 
road, as if they had been a company of mineralogists. As 
they were on their return from the pasture, they met a 
couple of boys, one of whom cried out, Come on, boys, 


turn about; we are going in swimming.” 


“Tt is fast day,” said James. 

“That makes no odds. We are not going to eat up 
the mill-pond.” 

‘We have to go to meeting; father told us to wash 


di: ; 5 
ourselves and get ready, and it is most time.’ 


‘“‘That’s it, exactly,” said the boy: “‘your father told 


| you to go and wash yourselves, and that is'just what we 











are going to do. ‘The mill-pond is just the place for it.” 

‘So it is,” said Addison, who had a great desire to go 
with the boys, and therefore thought the reason ‘véry sat- 
isfactory. ‘ Come, Jamies, we can wash ourselves a great 
deal better there than we can by the well. Father told 
us to wash ourselves.” 

“TI know that,” replied James, ‘‘ but, he didn’t mean 
that we should go in swimming.” 

“‘ We are not going to swim, we only go to wash our- 
selves; we can do it almost as quick, and a great deal 
better.”’ ; ae 

James hesitated, but soon yielded, and followed his 
brother, as did Albert also. They went to the mill-pond, 
which was about half a mile distant, and soon forgot all 
about the meeting. They had been in the water about 
two hours, when Addison looked up and saw his father 
standing on the bank of the pond. This sight brought 
back his recollection. He called to James and Albert, 
and they all came out of the water, and dressed themselves 
in silence. They then set out for home, in company 
with their father. Addison did not know what to make 
of his father’s silence; for he had scarcely spoken, and 
had not uttered one word of reproof. 

Pretty soon they came to a small grove, and as they 
were passing through it, the boys noticed that their father 
looked up very often among the branches of the small 
trees. They could not think, at first, what there was in 
the branches of the trees which interested him so much, 
but ere long they began to-suspect what he had in view. 
Their suspicions became certainty when he ‘stopped, and 
cut and trimmed out along slender and tough branch, 
and applied it smartly to their backs and legs; that is, to 
those of the two older boys. It, caused them to come to 
the conclusion, that the next time their father told them 
to wash themselves, and get ready for meeting, they should 
not go to the mill-pond for that purpose.—N. Y. Obs. 








Religion. 








THE PRAYING LITTLE GIRL. 

A praying little girl, who lifts her young heart to God, 
asking his guidance and protection, is an object of deep 
interest to men and to angels.- Such a little girl once 
asked how she could pray with the heart as one had told 
her she must. I will tell her how, but I must ask her one 
question too. What are some of the things you pray for? 
You often say, ‘‘ Give us our daily bread.” Now suppose 
you had just returned from school very hungry, what 
would you do? You would, go at once to your mother, 
and ask her for bread. You would ask believing that she 
would give it to you, because she had done so often be- 
fore. In the same way you should ask your heavenly 
Parent, not only for food, but for protection -and life. 

You often say, ‘‘ Forgive us our sins.” Suppose, again, 
that you had. offended your mother. Your-heart would be 
very heavy; you would have.no peace. If at study, you 
would think of your mother’s just displeasure ; and if at 
play, you would stop and remember that no sweet ‘smile 
would meet you when you went home. Would. you then, 
expect her to pardon you, if you went to her and said, 
carelessly, ‘‘ Mother, do forgive me?” No, you could 
not; but you would go with tears in your eyes, and en- 
treat her to forgive you; you’ would remind her that she 
had always been kind to you, and you would promise to 
do better in future, and you would not be happy until you 
were sure she was satisfied with you. This would all 
come from your heart. Now, my dear child, think of this 
the next time you kneel down to pray; and ask God for 
** daily bread,” with as much confidence that he will hear 
you, as you have when you ask your mother. And pray 
to him to forgive your sins with the same feelings that you 
ask your mother’s pardon. 











Nursery. 


THE CONTENTED BOY. 


“Oh! this is so nige,’’ said little Robert, .as he and his 
cousin Charles sat down together by the fire in the nurse- 
ry. ‘I’ve got a nice apple and this pretty book, and you 
have got an apple, and a,new top. How kind aunt is.” 

“Not very,” said Charles, sulkily; “an apple is no 
great thing. I am sure I expected she would have given 
us an orange at least ; and that book of yours has fright- 
ful looking pictures.” 

** Why, Charles, how can you talk so?’’ said Robert. 
‘I love apples dearly, and so. do you too, only you won’t 
say so for spite, because aunt did not. give you all you 
wanted. Come, don’t be cross any more. 1 will let you 
read in my book, if you wish.” 


Here Charles angrily threw his top across the room, and 








| told Robert he ‘‘ might read his own book if he wanted to; 
for his part he did not like such play.” 

Robert, finding that it was in vain to attempt to make 
Charles happy and contented, moved his chair to the oth- 
er side of the fire place, and hegan to look over his new 
| hook with great pleasure. 
| Soon the flakes of snow began to fall, and both boys ran 
| to the window, when they found the ground already white. 
| “ Now for sport,” said Robert ; “such'a glorious ridé ‘as 
' we shall have down hill on our sleds.” 

“You can if you like,” said Charles; “ but I saw yes- 
terday such a beautiful new sled that James Parker’s 
brother gave him, that I] am determined [ will ride no 
more until I have one like it. Oh! it’s so beautiful, all 
painted green, with black lines on the edges, and brass 
bands on the runners. If you were to see it, you’d never 
get on that shabby concern of yours again.” 

“Indeed I should,” said Robert, laughing; ‘ I have no 
kind brother to give me such a fine sled, but'I will not for 
that reason stay moping up in the house, while there is 
such fine sport going on. My shabby concern, as you 
call it, is good enough for me until I can get a better; so 


| here goes, Charley ; you can come when you get tired of 


staying by yourself.” 

Away ran Robert, with a light heart and a merry ton- 
gue, and soon his sled was coasting down hill famously. 
Charles looked on from the window, wishing for the new 
sled with brass runners, discontented and. unhappy, and 
making every one uncomfortable about him; while Rob- 
ert with his good-natured face, and cheerful, contented 
spirit, was always happy himself, and a source of happiness 
to others.— Youth’s Monthly Visiter. 





Natural ) Gistory. . 








THE LION AND GIRAFFE. 


The wild beasts, to be sure, are very lively, entertain 
ing creatures, and we occasionally meet with a pleasant 
anecdote respecting their adventures. Take the follow- 
ing for example, related by the Rev. Mr. Moffit, Mission- 
ary in South America. . 

‘*On our route homeward, we halted at’ a spot where 
a novel scene once occurred; and which was described by 
an individual who witnessed it when a boy. Near a very 
small fountain, which was shown to me, stood a camel 
thorn tree, (acacia Giraffe.) It, was a stiff tree, about 
twelve feet high, with a flat, bushy top. Many years ago, 
the relator, then a boy, was returning to his village, and 
having turned aside to the fountain for a drink, lay down 
on the bank and fell asleep. Being awoke by the piere- 
ing rays of the sun, he saw, through the bush behind 
which he lay, a giraffe browsing at ease on the tender 
shoots of the tree, and, to his horror, a lion creeping like 
a cat, only a‘dozen yards from him, prepating to pounce 
on his prey. ’The lion eyed the giraffe a few moments, 
his body’ gave a shake, and he bounded into the air to 
seize the head of the animal, which instantly turned his 
stately neck, and the lion missing his grasp, fell on his 
back in the centre of the mass of thorns, like spikes, and 
the giraffe bounded over the plain, The boy instantly 
followed his example, expecting, as a matter of course, 
that the enraged lion would soon find his way tothe earth. 
Some time afterwards, the people of the village, who sel- 
dom visited the spot, saw the eagles hovering in the air; 
and as it is almost always a certain sign that the lion has 
killed game, or some animal is lying dead, they went to 
the place, and sought in vain, till, coming under the lee 
of the tree, their olfactory nerves directed them to where 
the lion lay dead in his thorny bed. I still found some 
of his bones under the tree, and hair -on its branches,'to 
convince me’of what'I scarcely could have credited. 

The lion will sometimes manage to mount the back of 
a giraffe, and, fixing his sharp claws into each shoulder, 
gnaw away till he reaches the vertebrz of theneck, when 
both fall; and oft times the lion is lamed for his trouble. 
If the giraffe happens to be very strong, he succeeds in 
bringing his rider to the ground. Among those that we 
shot on our journey, the healed wounds of the lion’s claws 
on the shoulder, and marks of his teeth on the back of the 
neck, gave us ocular demonstration that two'of them had 
carried the monarch of the forest on their backs, and yet 
come off triumphant.” 


GOLDEN EAGLE. 


“This powerful bird breeds in the recesses of the sub- 
alpine country, which skirts the Rocky Mountains, and 
is seldom seen farther to the eastward. It is held by the 
aborigines of America, as it is by almost every other peo- 
ple, to be an emblem of might and courage ; and the young 
Indian warrior glories in his eagle plume as the most hon- 
orable with which he can adorn himself. Its feathers are 
attached to the-calumets of smoking pipes used by the 
Indians in the celebration of their solemn festivals, which 
has obtained for it the mame of the calumet eagle. In- 
deed, so highly are these ornaments prized, that a war- 
rior will often exchange a valuable horse, for the tail fea- 
thers of a singleeagle. ‘The strength of vision of this bird 
must almost exceed conception, for it can discover its 
prey and pounce upon it, from a height at which itself, 
with expanded wings, is scarcely visible to the human eye. 
When looking for its prey, it sails in large circles, with its 
tail spread out, but with little motion of its wings; and 
often soars aloft in a spiral manner, its gyrations: becom- 
ing less and less perceptible, until it dwindles. to a mere 





speck, and is at length, entirely lost to view. A story is 
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current on the plains of Satscatchewan, of a half breed In- | 
dian, who was vaunting his prowess before a band of his, 
countrymen, and wished to impress them with a belief of | 
his supernatural powers. In the midst of his harangue, | 
an eagle was observed suspended, as it were, in the air di-| 
rectly over his head, upon which, pointing aloft with his 

dagger, which glistened in the sun, he called on the royal 

bird to come down. To his own amazement, no less than 

to the consternation of the surrounding Indians, the eagle 

seemed to obey the charm, for instantly shooting down 

with the velocity of an arrow, it impaled itself on the point 

of his weapon ! 








Editorial. 

THE FROG DREAM. 

A loud scream from the room in which little Henry was sleep- 
ing caused his parents, who had not yet retired for the night, to 
go in haste to see what was the matter. They found Henry sit- 
ting up in his bed, in a state of great excitement. 

“ Oh, father,” said he, *won’t you take away that frog >” 

“ What frog, my son?” said Mr. Ball. 

“Oh that great frog there with shining eyes; do take him 
away: He is going to leap on me.” 

“ You are either asleep, or have taken Jeave of your senses,” 
said his father, “lie down, and conipose yourself.” 

Henry laid down, and closed his eyes, holding fast to his fa- 
ther’s hands. After a while he opened his eyes, and looked 
timidly around the room, and then said, “I must have been 
dreaming.” 

‘Of what were you dreaming ?” 

“J dreamed there was a great green frog, as large as my hat 
sitting there, ready to leap on me.” His fears were again so 
much excited that he covered his head with the bed-clothes. 

“ Don’t be foolish, my boy, there is no frog here ; if there was, 
it would not hurt you. A dream of a frog will not harm you 
certainly.” 

“TI know, it, sir, but I cant keep the idea of it away.” Again 
he burst into tears, and his father sat by his side soothing him, 
till he fell asleep, 

He wondered what had caused his boy to dream of frogs. 
We will state certain facts, and the wonder may not seem so 
great. 

It seems that Henry spent a part of the afternoon with several 
boys who belonged to a family, which had recently moved into 
the place. They went to amuse themselves on the banks of a 
small stream. There they built dams and saw-mills, and dug 
canals, and made cascades till they were tired. They then held 
a consultation as to what they should donext. While they were 
deliberating, a frog leaped from the bank near the place where 
they were standing, into the water, saying too as he did so. 

“I'll too you,” said one of the boys, as he took up some stones, 
and threw one at him whenever he put his head above the sur- 
face of the water. The other boys followed the example thus 
set. Other frogs were found, and they were obliged to keep un- 


_ der water to avoid being hit with the stones. Henry remonstrat- 


ed against this sport as cruel, and refused to join in it. As the 
boys would not‘listen to him, he thought he would go home; 
and it would have been well if he had done so. When we can- 
not prevent evil conduct on the part of others, it is best not to 
witness it, unless we are obliged todoso. Henry hated to leave 
bis companions, 80 he stood by and saw them frighten the 
frogs. 

“Come,” said one to him, “ don’t stand there doing nothing, it 
is rea) fun.” 

“TJ think it is cruel.” 

“No it isn’t; we don’t mean to hurt thnm. We only scare 
them, to make them dive.” 

“ Stop a little while, and let them come up and breathe.” 

“They don’t want to breathe; they were made to live under 
water.” 

After a good deal of urging, Henry began to join in the sport. 
He thought he would only throw into the water near them, and 
that would do no harm. Pretty soon he got interested in it, and- 
engaged as warmly as any of the party. One of the boys hit a 
frog on the head and killed him, aud shouted as if he had per- 
formed some great expluit. All the boys except Henry then 
tried to hit the frogs, and though he remonstrated with them, he 
still kept on with them. He thought he would see how near he 
could come to the frogs and not hit them. He saw one who 
had put his nose above the water for breath, and taking good 
aim, he threw and hit him on the tip of his nose. The poor 
frog turned over on his back and died. Henry felt very sorry. 
There was no more sport for him that day. He went home sad. 
He went to bed early, and the sad train of his thoughts caused 
the dream we have noticed above. 

He should have left his companions as soon as he found he 
could not restrain them from their cruel play. a. 





[From a Correspondent.] 


BENJAMIN, DROWNED. 


From a beautiful village on the banks of the Penobscot 
River, in Maine, there has come from @ weeping grandmother 
the following account of Benjaminn 8. Hubbard, a little boy 
eight years old, whose infant smiles 1 well remember. Jt was 
not written to be printed; but when she sees it, the writer will 
be glad, if it does good to caution other boys, never to go near 
the water, without their parents’ knowledge and permission. 

“On Friday morning, the 25th of June, Benjamin rose early, 
as was usual, and came from his chamber as beautiful as the 
morning, which was the most lovely we had yet had. Our roses 


had opened, and a pleasant wreath fell against the window. 
When he came into the sitting-room, I called his attention to it, 
—he exclaimed, “ O, Grand’ma, how pretty!” I Jittle thought 
they were to decorate his coffin. His younger brother and sis- 
ter wanted them, but he said, * No, wait tili Sunday, and then 
you shall have plenty of them.” 
I felt that morning an uncommon degree of love for him, thut 
I could not account for. At prayers, as was his custom, he got 
his and my hymn buok, and found the hymn he had requested 
me to sing till he had learned it. This was the third morning 
we had sung it, and he could almost repeat it. One verse of it 
was this. 
* On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 

And cast a wishful eye 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 

Where ‘iny possessions lie.” 


After prayers I could not let him go from me, but asked him 
to go into my bed-room with me. He inquired “ what I wanted 
of him.” 1 asked him “if he prayed every day.” He said “ he 
did.” I then asked him for what he prayed. He said he pray- 
ed “that God would keep him from temptation.” I then asked 
him if he would pray with me, and we together knelt down in 
prayer. I had not in this way taken him alone with me for 
some time, knowing that his mother thus watched over him. 
Little did I think it would be the last time. Had I known it, 
how would l.have plead with God. How true it is, “we know 
not what a day may bring forth.” 

He left for school; and at noon came in, full of cheerfulness. 
At tea he was so bright, one would hardly have thought he 
could ever fade. It was his last supper. He went out to play 
around the house. At six o’clock I went to the door to tell him 
it was time to go for the cows. He had wished his grandfather 
to let him go, that he might earn some money fur himself. He 
had already been several times, and was much pleased with the 
duty. He was about going, when a boy came up to him, laid 
his hand on his shoulder, and whispered to him. Benjamin 
shook his head, and I heard him say, “No, no.” I told B. to 
make haste back, as I should be waiting for him. He said, 
“T will be spry.” I went into my room and sat down to my 
work with a heavy heart, but knew not the cause. Very soon 
it occurred to my mind, “ what did that boy whisper to B. for? ” 
It troubled me much, I went to the door and asked our garden- 
er, “if the pasture was near the water?” He said it was. I 
told him to hasten away for Benjamin, as I was afraid that boy 
would entice him into the stream. We had never known B. to 
zo to the water, nor did we know that he had a wish to go. He 
was always perfectly obedient, yet easily led away by older 
boys. He never would have gone if we had forbidden it.. The 
gardener on his way to the pasture, not half an hour after B, had 
gone, met two boys on their way home, one of whom, was the 
one who I saw whisper to Benjamin. They seemed disposed to 
shun the man, but he asked them “ where B. was?” ‘They said 
“he was in the water,” and went on. The gardener found the 
clothes of B, upon the shore, but not the dear boy. He gave 
the alarm, and when the people got there they had to go quite a 
distance to-hunt up one of those boys, to tell where he went in. 
They then found him at the very place where hesunk. He was 
brought home, and not till past midnight did we feel that his 
spirit had fled to God who gave it. We have laid him beside 
his little brother John.” 

Little boys keep away from the water, unless your parents give 
you permission to go there. Remember God too, and love to 
learn sweet hymns as Benjamin did. S. 8. 








Variety. 








GIRLS LABORING FOR MISSIONS. 


A few girls, residing in one of the villages of New York, were 
anxious to do something for the heathen, They determined to 
meet, therefure, twice a month at the house of their pastor, whose 
wife kindly offered to assist them in the execution of their plans. 
They have already made two bed-quilts, valued at ten dollars, 
which have been sent to the Missionary House; and it is pre- 
sumed that they are not weary in well doing. “We have felt 
very much gratified,” they say, “in promoting the cause of mis- 
sions ; and they hope that many others will do even more than 
they have done for this object. [Day Spring. 


—a——— 
EVIL COMPANY. 


Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not suffer even his grown 
up sons and daughters to associate with those whose conduct 
was not pure and upright. 

“ Dear father,” said the gentle Eulalia to him one day when 
he forbade her, in company with her brother, to visit the volatile 
Lucy, “dear father, you must think us very childish if you imag- 
ine that we would be exposed to danger by it.” 

The father took in silence a dead coal from the hearth, and 
reached it to his daughter. “It will not burn you, my child, 
take it.” 

Eulalia did so, and behold her delicate white hand was soiled 
and blackened, and as it chanced, her white dress also. 

“ We cannot be too careful in handling coals,” said Eulalia in 
vexation. 

“ Yes, truly,” said her father, “ you see my child, that coals, 
even if they co not burn, blacken. So it is with the company of 
the vicious.”—Home Magazine. 


——_—~>—_—_— 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A little boy, named William Hunter, had been for some 
months ill, at the Massachusetts General Hospital, and his moth- 
er was with him. On Thursday evening he sent for the super- 
intendent, and asked him to pray by his bedside. Then, after 
many thanks for his kindness, he said, 

“T shall die to-morrow morning, and I now am not afraid to 
die; but oh! do pray for my mother.” 

During the night he made repeated inquiries, as with earnest 
longings, for the approach of day. Morning came, and the child 
sank into a deep, sweet sleep, from which he never awoke on 
earth.— Boston Journal. 


aes rey eeeess 
CHILD LOST IN THE WOODS. 


On the 19th, it was known that a son of Mr. Ira Wheeler, of 
North Fayston, about five years of age, returning home from 
school, had wandered into the woods and lost his way. The 
alarm spread through the neighborhood—search commenced, and 
continued through the night and following day, but without suc- 
cess. On the morning of the second day, several hundred peo- 








ple assembled from Fayston and the adjoining towns, and divid- 





ed themselves into companies of twenty, and resolving to search 
until the child was found, commenced scouring the woods. On 


| the third day the number had increased to a thousand. The 


heat was intense in the forenoon, and in the afternoon it began 
to rain heavily. The search notwithstanding continued, and 
about 3 o’clock P, M. as the main body reached the highlands in 
Duxbury, some three miles east of Camel’s Hump, they found 
him! found him safe and well, and in no trouble, except that he 
“ wanted some bread and milk "—Montpelier Patriot, Vt. 


a 
MISSIONARY ANECDOTE. 


A missionary in the East Indies passed by a place which had 
fallen into decay, althongh it had been the supposed dwelling 
place ofa god. Not finding the god there, he inquired what had 
become of him, and was told by the people that the white ants 
had caten him up!—Juv. Miss. Herald. 


_~@—__. 
CURIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


Over the pulpit, in the chapel at West Point, as some of our 
readers may perhaps have remarked, stands a fine allegorical 
picture from the true-to-life pencil of Weir. A part of it repre- 
sents Peace, as a female figure holding an olive-branch in her 
hand, During the performance of divine service, one or two 
Sundays ago, a small bird flew into the church, and made sever- 
al attempts to alight on the branch! A better criticism upon 
the fidelity of the artist’s representation of air and foliage could 
scarce be imagined. ‘The same compliment, as our readers will 
remember, was paid by a bird to Apelles, some three thousand 
years ago.— Home Journal. 


——— 
A VISIBLE KISS. 


A young and very pretty lady, riding in the Concord cars, was 
observed to have a piece of “court plaster,” on her lip. When 
the cars had emerged from one of the long covered bridges into 
the light, it was observed to have disappeared, but they instant- 
ly detected it clinging to the lip of the young man who sat on 
the seat with her! ‘They both looked as innocent as if they 
“ hadn’t beén doing nothing.” 























CLEON AND I. 
. BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Cleon hath a million acres— 
Ne’er a one have I; 

Cleon dwelleth in a palace— 
In a cottage I; 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes— 
Nota penny I; 

But the poorer of the twain, is 
Cleon, and not I. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 
But the landscape I; 

Half the charms to me it yieldeth, 
Money cannot buy ; 

Cleon harbors sloth and dullness— 
Freshening vigor I ; 

He in velvet, I in fustian, 
Richer man am I. 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur— 
Free as thought am I; 

Cleon fees a score of doctors— 
Need of none have I; 

Wealth surrounded, care environed, 
Cleon fears to die; 

Death may come, he’ll find me ready— 
Happier man am I. 


Cleon sees no charm in Nature— 
{In a daisy I; 

Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea and sky. 

Nature sings to me forever, 
Earnest listener I; : 

State to state, with all attendants, 
Who would change? Not I. 


THE SPIRITUAL RAILWAY. 


The road to heaven by Christ was made; 
With heavenly truth the rails are laid, 
From earth to heaven the line extends, 
To life eternal, where it ends. 


Repentance is the station, then, 
Where passengers are taken in; 
No fee for them is there to pay, 
For Jesus is himself the way. 


The Bible is the engineer, 

It points the way to heaven so clear; 
Through tunnels dark and dreary here, 
It does the way to glory steer. 


God’s love—the fire; his truth—the steam, 
Which drive the engine and the train; 

All you who would to glory ride, 

Mast come to Christ—in him abide. 


Come then, poor sinner, now’s the time, 
At any station on the line; 
If you repent and turn from sin, 
The train will stop, and take you in, 
T euenmetiontents® 





PROVIDENCE. 


Just as a mother, with sweet, pious face, 

Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 

Takes this upon her kness, that at her feet; 
And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 

She learns their feelings, and their various will, 
To this a look, to that a word dispenses, 

And whether stern or smiling, loves them still; 
So Providence for us, high, infinite, 

Makes our necessities its watchful task, 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 

And even if it denies what seems our right, 
Either denies because ’twould have us ask, 
Or seems but to deny, or, in denying, grants. 














